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OISTST OF 


ABBREVIATIONS 


EE 


I. GENERAL 


A.H. = Anno Hijrac (A.D. 622), 
Ak. =Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. =Aquila. 
Arab. = Arabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Ary. =Aryan. 
As. = Asiatic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT=Altes Testament. 
AV=Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
e.=eirca, about. 
Can. = Canaanite, 
ef. =compare. 
et. =contrasi. 
D=Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
bad, Eon or editors. 
. = Egyptian. 
Bae fen 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV=English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Fr. = French. 
Germ. =German. 
Gr. =Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. =Hexateuch. 
Buy = Himyaritie. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Tran. =Iranian. 


Isr. = Israclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX=Septnagint. 
Min. =Minæan. 

‘| MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT = Massoretie Text. 
n. =note. 
NT = New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P= Priestly Narrative. 
Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. =Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. = Roman. 
RV=Revised Version. 
RVm=Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabæan. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. = Semitic. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. =Sanskrit. 
Symm. =Symmachus. 

| Syr. =Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 
Talm. =Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BOOKS or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 
La=Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Gn= Genesis, 

Ex= Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt=Deuteronomy. 


Jos= Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg=Jndges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 


18,28=1 and 2 Samnel. 
Ob= Obadiah. 


1K, 2? K=1 and 2 Kings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonalı. 
Chronicles. Mic=Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. Hag= Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. Zec=Zechariah. 


Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


To=Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth=Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus=Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar = Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and £ 
Three=Song of the Three Maccabees. 
Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt=Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 
Lk=Luke, 1 Ti, 2 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal=Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and2 Peter. 


Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col =Colossians. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev =Revelation. 
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UI. For THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. : 

Baldwin=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth=Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (71894). 

Benzinger= Heb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann=Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachau = Syr. - köm. Jecchtsbuch aus dem 
fünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge=Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=Dict. des ant. grec. et Tom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye=Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch., 
1905. 


Denzinger = Enchiridion Symbolorum", Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen= Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty= Arabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realeneyelopädie für Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (21892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A ltceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zöpffel = Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt=Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Ktudes sur les religions sémitiqucs?, 1904. 

Lane= An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

MeCurdy= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir= Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopzedias, 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AG Ph= Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AHR= American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Flommel). 

AJ Ph= American Journal of Philology. 

AJ Ps= American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

AJTh=American Journal of Theology. 

AMG= Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv für Papyrusforschung. 

AR = Anthropological De 

ARW = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 

AS= Acta Sancetorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack=Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols, 
1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa= Realencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de lart dans lantiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller= Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Reville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums ?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1356. 

Roscher=Lex. d. gr. u. röm. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schürer=@JY?®, 3 vols. 1898-1901 LHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 fr.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade= Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend=Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.*, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land*, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites*, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen®= Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)=Primitive Culture’, 1891 [11903]. 

Ueberweg=Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber=Jidische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften*, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alten Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Anc. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson= Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Die gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden*, 
1892. 
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and other standard works frequently cited. 


4ASG=Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWI=Archxologieal Survey of W. India. 

AZ= Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG = Beiträge zur alten Geschichte. 
BASS=Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch aud Haupt). 

BCH=Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE= Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG = Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL=Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique å Alex. 
andrie. 

BSAL=BulletindelaSoc. d’Anthropologiede Lyon. 

BSAP=Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblieal World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIBL=Comptes rendus de l’Academie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

CBTS=Caleutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CE=Catholic Encyclopedia. 

CF=Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS=Cults of the Greck States (larnell). 

CT= Census of India. 

CIA =Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE=Corpns Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG=Corpus Inscrip. Griccarum. 

CIL=Corpus inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS= Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT? ; sce below). 

CR=Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dicet. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 


Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI= Diet. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNB=Dict. of National Biography. 

DPhP=Dict. of Philoophy and Psychology. 

DWAW =Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopædia Biblica. 

EBr= Encyclopædia Britannica. 

EEFM=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

ErI= Encyclopaedia of Isläm. 

ERE=The present work. 

Exp= Expositor. 

ExpT= Expository Times. 

FHG= Fragmenta Historicorum Græcorum (coll. 
C. Miller, Paris, 1885). 

FL=Folklore. 

FLJ= Folklore Journal. 

FLR= Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB= Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA=Göttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Göttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Göttingen). 

GIAP=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJV=Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecelesiastica. 

HGHL= Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ= Hibbert Journal. 

HJP = History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN=Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB = Handwörterbuch. 

IA =Indian Antiquary. 

[CC = International Critical Commentary. 

ICO = International Congress of Orientalists. 

IGR= Indian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Græcæ (publ. under anspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IG A=Tnserip. Greer Antiquissimæ. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE= International Journal of Ethics. 

ITL= International Theological Library. 

JA=Journal Asiatique. 
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JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAT=Jonrnal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JASB=Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe=Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS= Journal of the Buddlust Text Society. 

JD= Journal des Débats. 

JDTh=Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE= Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS=Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jenäer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPh=Journal of Philology. 

JPTh= Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay braneh. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS=Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

JRS= Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschritten und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT®=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF=Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh=Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT= Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (llartland). 

LSSt= Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Mélusine. 

MAIBL=M£&moires de I Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

MG H= Monumenta Germaniæ Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft für jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGWJ=Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

die 


MWJ = Magazin 
Judentums. 

NBAC= Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC= Nineteenth Century. 

NHW B= Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NT ZG =Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

O#D=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS=Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


fiir Wissenschaft des 
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PASE = Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbücher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ= Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE°=Prot. Realencyclopådie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS=Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archæology. 

PTS=Påli Text Society. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue d’Anthropologie. 

RAS= Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr = Revue d’Assyriologie. 

EB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

RC=Revue Critiqne. 

RCel= Revue Celtique. 

RCh=Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM = Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE = Realencyclopådie. 

REG= Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

EEg= Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ=Nevue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d’Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d’Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR= Revue de Histoire des Religions. 

RMM=Revue du monde musulman. 

EN=Revue Numismatique. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RPh=Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d’Epigraphie et d’Rist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI=Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P= Recueil de Travaux rélatifs å I Archéologie 
et å la Philologie. 

ETP=Revue des traditions populaires, 

LiThPh=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RV V=Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RIVE = Realwörterbnch. 





LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W =Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB=Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK =Studien und Kritiken. 

SIA =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG W =Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs, Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWA W =Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 


TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES =Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TALZ =Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

TAT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE=Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

T, Spå = Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Archæ- 
ology. 

TU=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI=Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

Z4=Zeitschrift für Assyriologie. 

ZA=Zeitschrift für ågyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP =Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins. 

ZE=Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM = Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPRP = Dance für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK= Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVYRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Palåstina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT*, LOTS, etc.] 
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Study of Ethies®, London, 1912; T. Reid, ‘Letters,’ Works, 
ed. W. Hamilton, Edinburgh, 1849; J. Martineau, Types of 
Ethical Theory2, Oxford, 1886, ii.; D. Stewart, Philosophy of 
the Active and Moral Powers, Edinhurgh, 1828; H. Münster- 
berg, Grundzüge der Psychologie, Leipzig, 1900,:i.; J. McCosh, 
Intuitiona of the Mind’, London, 1893; J. D. Morell, /ntrod. to 
Mental Philosophy, do. 1862; J. S. Mackenzie, Manual of 
Ethics$, do. 1900; J. H. Muirhead, Klements uf Ethics?, do. 
1906; H. Sidgwick, Methods of Isthies?, do. 1907; G. F. Stout, 
Manual of Psychology», do. 1913. G. J. STOKES. 


MOUNTAINS, MOUNTAIN -GODS. — 
There are few peoples who bave not looked upon 
mountains with awe and reverence, or who have 
not paid worship to them or to gods or spirits 
associated with them in various ways. Their 
height, their vastness, the mystery of their recesses, 
the veil of mist or cloud now shrouding them, now 
dispersed from them, the strange noises which the 
wind makes in their gorges, the crash of a fall of 
rock, or the eflect of the echo, their suggestion of 
power, their amenrance of watching the intruder 
upon their solitude—all give to them an air of 
personality, and easily inspire an attitude of rever- 
ence and eventually of worship. They are next 
thought to have a spirit akin to, yet greater than, 
man’s, and such a spirit may become separate from 
the mountain and exist as a god of the mountain. 
The natural dangers encountered by the traveller 
or mountain-dweller, as well as the mystery of 
gorge, preeipice, or cavern, suggest the presence of 
spirits, dangerous or at times beneficent, and in 
many cases also ghosts of the dead are thought to 
haunt the mountains. Their summits, being near 
the sky and often surrounded by clond, suggest 
their connexion with gods of sky or rain; or the 
remoteness and mystery of their peaks cause them 
to be regarded as dwellings of gods or of ghosts. 

Sporadically we find no cult of mountains or mountain-spirits, 
but that 1s generally where no cult of nature exists, or, of 
course, where no mountains exist. Where they are feared, it 
is generally ag much because of the demons supposed to infest. 
them as hecausa of their own suggestion of terror. The horror 
of mountains found in writers from Waller to the time of Scott, 
Byron, and Wordsworth was perhaps a literary affectation as 
much as genuine lack of appreciation. Wordsworth’s * voice of 
the mountains’ has generally made a strong appeal to men and 
has given a great impulse to the imagination. 

I. The personification of mountains.—The vari- 
ous a which mountains made upon men’s 
minds led to their being regarded as alive, or 

ssessed of a power lurking behind their massive 
orms, and, finally, to their personification in a 
greater or less degree. The next stage was that 
the mountain-god—the personified mountain which 
received worship— became a god of the mountain, 
ane from it, yet connected with it. It is diffi- 
eult in particular cases to say which of these stages 
is intended, or to disentangle them, since the 
human mind so easily adopts either attitude; and, 
even where a god of the mountain is worshipped, 
the mountain itself still looms vast and, as it were, 
personal. In this section we shall examine in- 
stances where the mountain seems to be worshipped 
for itself alone or to be regarded as sacred and to 
some extent personal. 

The Choleg of Itza regarded one particular hill as god of all 
the mountains, and on it burned a perpetual fire.) To the 
Huichol Indians every hill and rock of peculiar shape is a deity,? 
and hills as well as lakes, rain, etc., are tribal gods of the 
Thompson Indians. The Mexicans had gods of mountains 
(§ 2), but they regarded all mountains as divine and personified 
them. Iztaccihuatl was the wife of Popocatepetl. Molina 
describes the hill Huanacauri as the chief huaca of the Incas.4 
In Korea mountaing are personified, and the idea of guardian- 
ship, e.g., of towns, is associated with them (cf. & 5). Yet 
there are also spirits of mountains. In Japan the term kami, 
applied to deities, is likewise applied to mountains, which are 
supposed to possess great power. Similarly in China, where 
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apirits of mountains have always been worshipped, mountains 
themselves are included amung the shen, or beneficent 
gads. There are ten principal mountains included among the 
t'i-ki, or earth-rods—the five yok, of which the greatest ie 
T'ai Shan in Shantung, and the flve chen.1 Of each of these 
there ig one in each chief cardinal point (the four mountains), 
and one in the centre. The chief minister of Y40 was called 
‘president of the mountains.’2 To these, or to their spirits, 
sacrifices are made on the great altar of the carth at the 
summer solstice, Other mountains are also included in the 
category of gods and in the official worship (see also §7).3 In 
Tibet Mt. Kanchinjunga was once an object of worship, but ts 
now regarded as the dwelling of a god of the same name. 
There are four great deifled mountains in Tibet.4 in Media 
and in Phrygia gods were identified with mountains, and a cult 
was paid to them on their summits.6 Among the Celts a cult 
of mountains, as well as of gods of mountains, is to be traced. 
One inscription was ‘To the Mountains’; the mountalng ara 
often invoked in spell or prayer or invocation in Irish texts; 
and Gildas speaks of the ‘blind people’ who adored mountains 
and other parts of nature.6 While the Greeka adored divinities 
associated with mountains, some mountains still retained a 
degree of personiflcation—e.g., Mt. Ida asa nymph.” In India 
as early ag the Rigveda (vm. xxxv. 8) there is a direct appeal to 
the mountains: ‘May the mountains he propitious to us.’ The 
Himilaya is king of mountains, the great divine range par 
EE eg hae ata sacred. lt ‘cannot be shaken,’ and it 
is the abode of the dead, of mighty creatures, snd of living 
saints and ascetics, as well as the hauot of demons of all kinds. 
But its own virtues are supreme. To think of it is to gain vast 
merit ; to see it is to have one's sing removed. It was personi- 
fied as Himavat or Harivanısa, father of Gahgä and Uma Devi, 
or Parvati, the mountain-goddess, identified with one of the 
peaks.8 

An ancient story tells how Parvati covered up the eyes of 
Mahadeva when he was performing tapas on Himavat. Flame 
burst from his forehead and scorched the mountain ; but, when 
she assumed a submissive attitude, her father was restored to 
his former condition.? 

Among the aboriginal tribes of India mountains are personi- 
fied. The Santäls sacrifice to Marang Buru, at once a mountain 
and a god. Other tribes have no other gods but mountaine, 
rivers, and the dead.10 Among the Semites mountains and hills 
had been personified, and many of them were regarded as 

eculiarly sacred—the dwelling-place or seat of a god ($ 5). 

ut the evidence is mainly that of cults upon hills or high 
places to a god associated with these (§ 7). The pagan Slavs 
are described as BON mountains.11 

Where a god associated with a hill or mountain bears a name 
similar to it, itis probable that the mouutaiu personified gave 
this name to the subsequent god of the mountain. A Celtic 
god Poeninus was god of the Pennine Alps, Vosegus was god of 
the Vosges mountains. Cf. other examples above. 

Evidence of the personification of mountains is 
also to be found in the sporadic cases of alleged 
descent from mountains, possibly because these 
mark the region whence some tribe took its origin 
or migrated. 

The Navahog thought that they came from the bowels of a 
great mountain near the San Juan.12 Some Mexicans regarded 
the mountain Cacalepei as their mother.13 The Iranian kings 
were supposed to have descended from the mountain Ushi- 
darena.14 

2. Gods and mountains. —Besides being personi- 
fied, mountains are associated with clearly defined 
gods, either as their occasional or as their more 
permanent seats or abodes, or there are gods of 
the mountains distinct from these as personified. 

The house of the Mäsai god Ngai (Eh-ai) is in the snows of 
Kilimanjaro.15 Amovg the Voruba there is a god of the moun- 
tains called Oke. In Hawaii several distinct deities of the 
volcano Kilauea were recognized, each of thege heing connected 
with some part of it.16 Among the Todas most deities are 
associated with hills, each occupying a separate peak, on the 
summit of which is a stone circle, barrow, or cairn.17 The 
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Khonds worship a god of hills, and among the Kols the great 
deity Marang Buri, or‘ Great Mountain,’ is the rain-yod, Marang 
Burt being a conspicuous peak in Chota Nagpur which is either 
the god himself or his dwelling-place. Before the time of rain 
elaborate ceremonies take place on the mountain for rain and a 
fruitful season.) Mt. Shasta is thought by American Indian 
tribes to have been made of snow and ice by the Great Spirit 
trom the sky, after which hs stepped down upon it and hollowed 
it ont as a wigwam whera hs might live on his visits to earth.2 
Among the Thompson Indians the ‘Old Man’ is a being living 
on high mountains, and there making rain or snow by scratch- 
ing himself. The Master of Life is thought by other tribes to 
dwell in the Rocky Mountains.4 The Mexicans thonght that 
Tlaloc, god of rain, dwelt on the highest mountain-tops where 
the clonds gather. Other gods, his lieutenants, hearing his 
name, dwelt in hills and were worshipped as gods of water and 
of mountains. The cult of Tlaloc was of great importance, and 
was connected with festivals of the first rank.® In Central 
India the sun-god is supposed to dwell on hills, and isolated 
rounded hills are hence called ‘sun-rays.’ Several outstanding 
peoks of the Himälaya are the seat of gods—Kailäsa of Siva and 
ubera—and a title of Siva is the ‘mountain-god.’ Other 
mountain chains or peaks are associated with divinities—e.g., 
the Vindhya ranges with Maharani Vindhyeswari, the goddess 
of the range. In earlier times Rudra was believed to dwell 
among the mountains, or on their tops, and Durga was called 
‘the dweller in Mandara.’8 Manu is said to have descended on 
a slope of the Himalaya called ‘ Manu’s Descent,’ and to have 
tied his ship to a peak after the flood.” As hag been seen, there 
is a constant confusion between the mountains personified and 
the personal gods of mountains in India. la Greece certain 
gods were closely associated with mountains. The hahitual 
cult of Zeus on mouatain-tops, like that of the Mexican Tlaloc, 
shows his earlier connexion with rain, cloud, and lightning sent 
down from the heights, and he probably had been identified 
with and had absorbed similar earlier gods there worshipped— 
eg., at Mt. Lykaion in Arcadia (Zeus Lykaios). In several 
other instances the mountain where the cult took place gave a 
title to the god—e.g., Zeus Olynıpios (here the cult no longer 
was ohserved), Zeus Laphystos (Bæotia); on Mt. Pelion he was 
worshipped as Zeus Akraios.8 Clouds resting on peaks where 
Zeus as rain-god was worshipped were a sign of rain. Hermes 
bad a temple on the summit of Mt. Cyllene, and Apollo on the 
bill of Phigaleia. Artemis was also worshipped on high places 
in Arcadia. The Cretan Mother-goddess, like the Phrygian 
Cyhele (g.v.), was represented standing on a hill (cf. art. MOUN- 
TAIN-MOTHER). Cybele was the Mountain-mother (uýrnp öpeia), 10 
aud she loved the mouatain and its recesses, called hy her 
name Kvfeda.11 Another divinity associated with mountains 
was Pan, who was horn on Mt. Lykaiog and had one of his 
sanctuaries there. Several mountains—e.g., Mt. Mænalus, Mt. 
Lampea—were sacred to him. There he loved to hunt, and 
there he might be heard piping.1? The personalized nymphs 
were algo of the mountains, and were worshipped there. They 
had caves on Mt. Citheron, and gave oracles [rom them. 
Certain nymphs, called 'Opeøridöes or "Operades, presided over 
mountains, and were companions of Artemis.13 Mt. Olympus 
was supposed to be the seat of the gods, with the palace of 
Zeus on its summit. In Cappadocia, according to Strabo,!4 a 
mountain was called after a god Omanos. Some Babylonian 
gods were called ‘ruler of the mountains,’ and Enlil is described 
ag ‘the great Earth-Mountain’—a references to Babylonian 
cosmogony and to the belief that he was god of all the forces of 
lite. For his worship, and later that of all the gods, an artificial 
mountain was erected in the plain.!8 The world-mountain was 
the seat of the goda. Among the Celts gods were associated 
with hills, where some cult was offered to them, or with mounds. 
Within these they were helieved to have retired on the coming 
of Christianity, and there they livs as fairiea.16 
For Berbers see ERE ii. 506. 


3. Ghosts dwelling on mountains. — To some 
extent the belief that ghosts haunt mountains or 
that the Other-world of the dead is situated on a 
mountain-top may have arisen from the custom of 
burying the dead on hills, but the belief often 
exists where this custom is not found. It was 
doubtless connected with the fact that mountains 
are lofty and touch the clouds or are swathed at 
times in mists. They are near the sky-land which 
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is so often associated with the dead. They are 
lofty and mysterious; and, as they are the dwell- 
ing-place of gods and spirits other than human, it 
was natural enough to regard them as also the 


habitation of ghosts. 

Burial oo hills is only one of many methods of disposing of 
the dead, and is by no means universal. It is found among 
the Comanches, Arapahos, aod other N. American tribes, the 
Carihs and Patagonians, in Arabia and Tibet, aad among the 
Parsis where ao dakhma exists (the body is surrounded by 
stones, not buried). Hill-burial was also favoured by the 
Norsemen.1 od 

In Melanesia the idea that ghosts dwell on mouataias is 
frequently found—e.g., in British New Guinea (life like that of 
earth [Koita]; a blissful Elysium [Aroma]; ghosts as a light or 
a fungus [Roro-speaking tribes]), and among the Kai of German 
New Guinea (ghosts as animals haunting wild glens). In the 
D’Entrecasteaux group is the spirit-mountain Bwebweso, the 
happy spirit-land which the ghosts reach by a snake-bridge 
over a chasm. No mortal dare climb it or speak above a 
whisper when passing it.2 In Tahiti the heaven of the dead, 
Tamahani, is on a mountain on the north-west side of Raiatua, 
and frequently in Polynesia a mountain-top or rocky defile or 
the surrounding mists are the ahode or resort of ghosts.3 In the 
Shortland Islands the dead go to certain mountains, and, after 
remaining there for some time, depart to avolcaoo.4 Among 
the Dayaks of Borneo hill-tops are associated with ghosts. The 
heaven of the Jdaans and other tribes is on the top of Kina 
Balu, aad the ghosts feed on the moss on its sides. Among the 
Sea Dayaks a hero who becomes the object of a cult is buried in 
a lonely spot on tha crest of a hill.5 Various African tribes have 
similar beliefs. 

The Akamba think that ghosts dwell on hills, and that 
volcanic veins are their paths. Sacrifice is made to them there, 
and they fear to approach the hill among the woods of which 
the ghosts dwell.¢ Among the Kagoro ghosts dwell in groves or 
on mountains.? The Bondei god, Mlinga, is a mountain, and 
souls go thither, storms come from it, and in war drums ars 
heard upon it. Death is the penalty for trespassing on it.8 The 
Anyanja hear the ghosts talking on their spirit-hill, or drums 
beating. To hear these is dangerous.9 Malagasy ghosts and 
animal spirits reside io a great mountain in the nortb.10 

In N. America the Sonora Indians thought that ghosts dwelt 
in cavea and rocks, the echo being their voices.11 Of other 
tribes it is said that souls of the dead go to Wakondah, who 
dwells in the Rocky Mountains, and there live in hliss.12 Tlaio- 
can,a Mexican Elysium in the mountains, was the place of souls 
of those sacrificed to Tlaloc and of those who died of leprosy or 
by drowning or ligbtning.13 The Hindus regarded the Himalaya 
as the home of the sainted dead.14 One Chinese paradise is in 
the Knen-lun mountains, and is for those who attain holiness 
or divinity; many tales are told of its wonders.15 Similar 
heliefa lingered on in the W. Highlands. Oertain clans had 
hills ‘to which the spirits of their departed friends had a 
peculiar attachment,’ and which were supernaturally lit when a 
membher of the clan died. 16 

In pagan Slavic belief the dead must climb a steep glass 
mountain, on whose top is paradise, and in Afärchen, Scandi- 
navian and Slavic, this idea reappears as the rescue of a princess 
or a fair being from the top of a glass mountain hy a hero.17 

The road which the soul has to traverse to the 
region of the dead is often a difficult one, and in 
some savage instances it passes over mountains, or 
the entrance to the Other-world is from a cave in 


a voleanic vent (see DESCENT TO HADes [Ethnic], 
§ 1). 
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In Mexican belief the soul of one dying a peaceful death had 
to pass between two mountains which threatened te meet and 
crush him, if he were not armed wilh a passport.! Mt. Dema- 
vend in Persia was the resting-place of the blessed on their way 
to paradise,2 and Mt. Albürz was one of the supports of the 
Chinvat bridge. In ancient Egyptian belief the * Mountain of 
the West,’ through which lay tlıe road to the region of the dead, 
was guarded by Tafirt or Hathor, who is represented emerging 
from the mountain,’ where Rå also site. At the tomh the coffin 
was set ou a small sandhill, representing the mountaiu.4 


Many folk-tales and myths tell of a deliverer, 
some rex quondam, rex futurus, like Arthur, who 
is one day to return as the saviour of his people.’ 
In some of these he is in fairyland or heaven, but 
‘the eruder and more archaic belief is that he 
sleeps within the hills.’® Sometimes he is seen 
there by one who has been able to penetrate into 
the hill. Such tales are told of Arthur, Merlin, 
Fionn, Bruce, and many another hero, and there 
are innumerable Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavic 
instances.” The story is also found in Korea.® 
Hartland suggests that these heroes are gods of 
the earlier faiths, vanquished by Christianity but 
not destroyed.® So in Irish myth the Tuatha Dé 
Danann had retired within the hills. But, while 
this is not impossible, the idea seems to be linked 
more directly with that of the dead being alive in 

ave or barrow or in hills (as in Scandinavian 

elief), whence they might come in the hour of 
their people’s need. 

4. Mountains as the abode of spirits.—Besides 
being the seat of gods, mountains are also peopled, 
like other parts of nature, by spirits, or are 


haunted by fierce demons. 

In Australia Twanjirika is the mountain-spirit of the S. 
Arnnta, and in the Lake Macqnarie district Yaho lived on the 
topa of high mountains and was hostile to the blacke. The 
Arnnta also fear spirits called oruntja, dwelling on ahill.!! In 
British New Guinea the Koita dread a spirit living on a hill 
which they will not approach, but a spear made from a tree 
growing near it is peculiarly effective.12 In Polynesia spirits 
people the mountains and are generally dangerons.13 The yaku 
of the Veddas people rocks and hill-tops, among other places, 
aod are uamed from them. They send disease, aud are much 
feared. Some of these yaku are spiritas of the dead—of headmen 
or their wives. They also have a daogerous aspect—sending 
sickness or stealing children—and are placated by offeringg.14 
The Kayans and other tribes of Borneo believe in spirits mani- 
festiug themselves in parts of nature—e.g., mountains. Spirits 
of this kind are called toh, and are malevolent; hence people 
are careful not to offend them. The most dangerous are found 
on the most rngged summits, which the oatives will hardly 
approach.15 Among the Lushei Kuki claos lashi are beinga 
dwelling in precipices and controlling animals, but demons 

eople hills, streanıs, etc., and cause much trouble.16 In Chitral 

ad spirita with feet turned backwards dwell on Tirich Mir.17 
Among the Oraons every rock and natural featnre is hannted 
by demons, and this is true of every part of Iudia.l® The 
Himalaya is the dwelling of innumerable beings, its recesses the 
haunt of demons, its caves of witches and fairies, Other hills 
are equally infested and consequently feared. As early as 
Vedic times such beliefs are found, and iu the Mahabharata 
witches are said to live in monntains.19 In Korea the spirits of 
mouataing are duly worshipped hy sacrifices, and on every pasa 





fø a shrine where prayer is made to them or an offering laid, 

They countrol tigers and give the hunter power to catch them.1! 

In China mountain apectres are much feared, and evil apirita 

haunt ınounteins, their power Heine proportiouate to the size of 
C 


these. Only on certain days should mountains be crossed, and 
only after fasting and purilication. The genii of mountains are 
more fricadly and have a regular cult ($7).2 In Indo-China the 
Thai believe in the phi dwelling on ateep monntains, who have 
the power of imitating storme by night.3 In Annam female 
spirits or fairies called chu vi dwell in forests and mountains, 
and for each hill there are genii good and bad.4 Among the 
Bantu of S.E. Africa demona hannting monntains are nnch 
feared.5 On the other hand, the Awemba believe in guardian 
spirits attached to hills, etc., who send rain and fertility. For 
similar Berber beliefs see ERE ii. 500b. The Babylonians 
thonght that evil spirite dwelt on monntain-tops.7 In Persia 
Demavend is the home of genii and demons,3 and wizards 
asgemble there. It is a general Muhammadan belief that the 
wonntaing of Qäf, supposed to be the circular boundary of the 
earth, are the chief abode of jinn and ifrits.D European folk- 
lore makes hills and mountains one of the dwelling-places of 
elves, fairies, dwarfs, and similar beings,19 and the devs (demons) 
of Armenian folk-belief live in mountains, 1) while fairyland is 
often within a hollow hill (see art. Fairy, § 11). So the Serbian 
vilag12 and the Nereids of modern Greece hauot hills and 
mountains. Certain mountains were trysting-places of spirits, 
demones, and witches—e.g., the Horselherg, the Brocken, the 
Puy de Döme, and innumerahle others in every part of Europe, 
these gatheringe probably being reminiscent of sacrificial rites 
in pagan times on the same spots.14 


5. Sacred mountains.— Wherever monntains are 
personified or associated with gods or are the seat 
of a cult, their sacredness is obvious. But some 
mountains have a pecnliar sanctity. Legend 
clusters thickly bound them, and they are places 
of pilgrimage or sources of merit. 


Among the Western Nandi there isa sacred hill called Che- 
pel-oi, the hill to which the spirits set fire. Ghosts are snp- 
posed to fire the grass there anoually, and no Nandi will go 
near it.14 In Japan Fuji-yama is the sacred monntain, regarded 
as a goddess or coonected with a goddess of the same name.)5 
Pilgrims ascend its summit in vast numbers aonually, and it is 
a freqnent object of Japanese art. The Kwan-lun mountains 
are the sacred monntains of Taoism, and have given rise to 
numerons faociful legends.18 In early Hinduism Mt. Mandara 
in Bihår was a kind of Olympus. It formed the stick with 
which the gods churned the ocean for ambrosia. But more 
usually Himavat (Himälaya) is the sacred mountain-chain, 
‘the divine mountain, beloved of the gods.” As has been seen, 
it is extolled as a god. There are many temples on it, and it is 
the object of innumerable pilgrimages. It is inbabited by 
beings whose mere presence adds value to the merit of the 
peoances of ascetics (see also $1). Other mountains are sacred 
—e.g., the Vindhya range—an object of devotion and prayer, 
and have their temples or shrines.!? In ancient Persia Alhürz 
or Hara Berezaiti was peculiarly sacred, the first of mountains. 
The sun and stars revolved round it; light came from it and 
retnrned there; oo it was no night or darkness, no cold, no 
wind, no sickness; on it the Amesha Spentas built a dwelling 
for Mithra, and he looks npon all the material world from it; 
helow it was the Chinvat bridge. All mountains are said to 
have growo from its roots.18 In the Qur'ån Safa and Marwah 
are said to be ‘beacons of God,'and pilgrims are advised to 
compass them about. Idols formerly stood upon them and 
were worshipped, but Muhammad ordered their destruction, 
though the visitation of the mountains is an important part of 
the Hajj rites.19 Mt. Sinai was also regarded as sacred, and 
oaths were taken by it.20 Among the Semites several mountains 
were sacred as the dwelling- or resting-place of gods or the 
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ecene of a cult (§ 7). Sinai was sacred hefore Israel received 
the Law from it, and it is specifically called the mount of God 
in OT (Ex 31 427 2909, 1 K 198). Several other sacred mountains 
are also mentioned there—Moriah, Nebo (perhaps originally the 
seat of the god Nebo), Hor, and Zion (Gn 2214, Dt 3249, Nu 
2022f., Ig 22f 256), The last remained sacred in much later 
times ag the central seat of worship, and was regarded as God's 
holy mountain, the ‘mountain of the Lord's house’! in 
ancient times Mt. Atlas in Morocco was held in great reverence. 
Religious fear seized those who approached it, and the Libyans 
are said to have regarded itas a temple and a god, the object 
by which they swore, and a statue.? 

in China mountaing have a curious importance, especially 
the two groups of five already referred to and other sacred 
mountains. According to the doctrine of feng-shui (q.v.), every 
house, temple, field, etc., should be so situated that the 
beneficent influences of the universe may he freely exercised 
upon it. These influences are modified hy the configuration of 
the earth. Hence hills intercept noxinus influences—e.g., bad 
winds—or they send far and wide the heneficent influences of 
water, the chief element in nature; or they are hearers of 
heavenly influences to man; or, standing around a town, they 
symbolize ths animala of the four quarters, and hring it 
prosperity. The shaps of hills or pf any part of them may also 
influence a village or ita inhabitants for good or avil. Hence it 
is important to select a site near a favourable contour, or a hill 
or rock in which there isa heneficial combination pf elements, 
as given in the booka of geomancy.3 Similar ideas are found in 
Korea. Towns, houses, and graves must have their guardian 
peaks, and care must be taken to avoid or to counteract 
hostile influences from a hill, People are born according to the 
nature of the hill on which graves of ancestors are—e.g., & 
craggy hill denotes a warrior. There are currents or veins of 
influence in mountains, and prosperity depends on the proper 
circulation of these.4 In india it is held that mountains as 
well as rivers or temples are places which destroy sin, this 
heing especially true of Himavat.5 in the Laws of Manu, 
however, it is said that a student who has completed his term is 
not to reside long on a mountain.6 in Zoroastrianism moun- 
tains are said to have been created hy outgrowth from the root 
of Alburz, the first mountain, in 18 years, after their substance 
was formed in the earth during 1000 years. High mountains, 
being near heaven, are apt to become seats of heavenly beings. 
Ou the top of one Ahura revealed the law,7 and mountains are 
said hy the Spirit of Wisdom to be moderators of wind, warders- 
off, rest-places, and supports of rain-clouds, smiters of Ahriman 
and the demons, and maintainers and vivifiers of the creation 
of Ahura Mazda.é Gf‘ him who goes to the lofty mountains’ 
their glory is said to * bless him and he friendly’ (cf. Himavat, 
§ 1).9 Some are said tu have heen made by Ahura Mazda.10 Yet 
their creation ig connected in the Bundakisn with the rushing 
in of the spirit of evil,! and at the restoration of all things earth 
is to receive its original perfect state of a level plain, because 
mountains are the wark of the evil spirit.1? Even Albürz, whose 
summit supports the Chinvat bridge, will no longer exist.13 
Perhaps also this conception accounts for the tabu in the 
Sad-dar against women after child-birth looking ata hil. J. 
H. Moulton regards this idea, so contrary to Parsi and Aryan 
notions of the sacredness of mountains, as one of the heliefa 
broughtin hy Magian influences, neither Aryan nor Semitic, and 
superimposed upon Zoroastrianism.15 A similar idea is seen in 
the description of the Buddhist paradise, Sukbavati, which will 
be level and contain ‘no black mountains oor jewel mountaina, 
nor Sumerus, king of mountains, nor Chakravatas, great kings of 
mountaing.’16 The friendly influence of the hilla is especially 
marked in the OT, as is natural where so many of them were 
sacred, and Zion was in particular the seat of God’s house.17 
They are symbols of God’s might, yet are subject to Him. 
They melt like wax before Him or smoke at Hig touch. They 
rejoice with the worshipper, or are bidden to do so, or they 
break forth into singing hefore the return of the exiles. They 
are symbols of God's righteousness; they bring peace and 
righteousness to the people. 





1 For many others ses BAAL, vol. ii. p. 2878, and references 
there: cf. Ps 481. 2871, 

SHN v. 1; Max. Tyr. Dissert. viii. 57; see BERBERS, vol. ii. 
p. 506. 

3 De Groot, Religious System of China, iii. 947 fi., Religion in 
China, pp. 285, 294 ff., 301, 314; cf. Shih King, iii. 6. 

å FL xi. 329 fl. 

5 Vasistha Dharmasastra, xxii. 12; Baudhåyana Dharma- 
$åstra, ul. x. 12. 

6 iv. 69. 

780 the Mosaic Law was revealed from Sinai. In Gnostic 
books Christ's esoteric revelations are given pn å nıvuntain— 
perhaps a combination of Mt 5! 243 and 2816, Cf. also the 
Apocalypse of Peter. 

8 Dind-i-Mainög-4-Xrat, lvi. 2-6; cf. also Ft. i. 31; Bund. 
viii. 2-6; Selection of Zat-sparam, vii. 1-7. 

9 Sayast lä-Sayast, xix. 12. 10 Nydyisn, v. 51. 

11 Bund. viii. 1 ff. 

12 Bund. xxx. 33; cf. Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 47: ‘the earth 
having become flat and level.’ 

13 Bund., loc. cit. 14 Sad-dar, xvi. 4. 

15 Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, pp. 214, 403. 

18 Sukhåvati-vynha, 17. is 404 is probably not analogous, but 
ef. Rev 1620, 

17 Pg 1211 1262; cf. J. Ruskin, Modern Painters, ‘The 

* Mountain Glory.’ 








6. Fabulous mountains. — As the preceding 
section has shown, actual mountains are often 
regarded in a mythical light — e.g., Albirz in 
Zoroastrian helief, Himavat in Hindu, Kwan-lun 
in Taoist. Some mythologies, however, have 
invented mythical mountains, mainly in connexion 
with cosmogony. 


Among such is the Bab. ‘mountain nf the world’ (§ 9 (b)). In 
Hindu and, more particularly, Buddhist mythology Meru or 
Sumeru, the abode nf the gods, occupies a prominent place. it 
is the primeval and the chief of mountains, the ‘golden 
mountain.’ It holda fast the earth, yet it swayed at the 
coming of Buddha.l it is 84,000 miles high, and is surmounted 
by the heavens. Seven concentric rings of vast mountains 
surround it, with intervening seas. Between these and an 
eighth outmost ring are the four continente.2 Round Meru the 
sun, moon, and planets revolve. in Tibet the Lamas pffer to 
the Buddhas daily the universe in effigy ; Meru is represented by 
a dole of rice in the middie. In Muhammadan belief the 
mountains of Qäf are believed to encompass the earth and ita 
surrounding ocean like a ring, as Albürz was held to do in 
Zoroastrian helief.s They are of green chrysolite, aud are the 
chief abode of the jinn. Our earth is one vf seven successive 
earths, risiog above each other, and supported by a rock com- 
municating with Qäf by veins or roots, the origin nf earthly 
mountains. in Malay belief Qäf (which may=the Caucasus) is 
being bored through by people called Yäjüj and Majaj, and, 
when they succeed, the world willcometoanend. The Malays 
believe in the existence of a central mountain Mahameru—a 
borrowing from Hindu helief.5 


7. Cult of mountains.—A cult offered to moun- 
tains or to divinities connected with them cannot he 
sharply divided from a cult on mountains, whether 
that is to such gods or to others. In some cases, 
no doubt, mountain-tops were selected for altars, 
shrines, or temples because of their supposed near- 
ness to heaven—one seat of the gods.” Here and 
there, however, the difference can be seen even in 
the same religion. 


Among the Nandi, after harvest the people of each geographi- 
cal division hold a feast on the top of a hill, and in drought 
people look to Tindiret ur Chepusio hill every morning and say, 
‘Rain, Tindiret!’7 The savage Malays of Malacca sacrifice to 
the mountain-spiritg on the summits, make a wish, addressing 
the spirit, and then partake nf the sacrifice. This may be done 
three times, if not successful ; should a third visit fail, another 
mountainigvisited.6 Among the American indian tribes Bancroft 
says that a direct worship of hills was unusual, but there wag a 
liking for hills and mounds as places of worship.8 The Thomp- 
son Indians, however, offered the first berries of the year to the 
mountains, an old man dancing and holding the offering up to 
them.10 The Mexicans worshipped mountaing and mountain- 
gods, and, when no hills were available for temples, made arti- 
ficial mounds, or teocalli, for worship. Effigies of the moun- 
tains were made vf dough and eaten in connexion with human 
sacrifices to the Tlalocs and mountains.) infants and hairless 
dogs wers also sacrificed on high mountains.1? In China from 
ancient times mountains and rivera share with heaven the 
reverence of the State. There are many historical notices in 
the sacred hooks nf this or that emperor or king worshipping 
towards the hills or going to famous hills and sacrificing the 
appropriate sacrifices to them, usually to the five mountaing 
($ 1), or to the spirita of the hills.13 This was done on festivals, 
at the successful epnelusion of war,l4 or on the occasion of a 
progress through the kingdom. In this way rest was given to 
the spirita of the hills.15 Omission to sacrifice to any of these 
spirits was an act of irreverence, and the ruler was deprived of 
part of his territory.16 At Peking isthe greataltar of ‘Empress 
Earth,’ and here at the summer solstice, when sacrifices to 
heaven are made, the emperor sacrifices to earth's chief com- 
ponents—nountaing, rivers, and seas, Similar sacrifices are 
offered to the ten mountains on other State occasiuns, as well 
as to the ranges dominating the aite of the imperial mauspleums.17 





1 Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, 1. i. 25 (SBE xix. [1883] 5); Maha- 
bharata, ul, elxiii. 14; cf. 1. xviL 5, 1. xviii, 1. 

2 Waddell, p. 78; S. Beal, Buddhism in China, London, 1886, 

. 172 f. 
y 3 Waddell, p. 397 f. K Eie Na SERIN Ila 

5 Lane-Pnole, pp. 37, 100, 104 f. ; Skeat, p. 1f. 

6 In the Li Ki(vın. ii. 12) ancient kings appointed wise men 
who ascended famous hills and there announced to heaven the 
good government of the princes. 

7 Hullis, p. 47 f. 

6 W. W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, London, 1906, ii. 326 f. 

9 NR iii. 122. 

10J. Teit, Thompson Indians of British Columbia, p. 345 
(Jesup N. Pacific Expedition, Memoirs of Amer. Museum of 
Nat. Hist., 1900). 

U NR iii. 123, 343 f. 12 7b. p. 330f.; FL xviii. 276. 

13 Li Ki u. ii. 14-18, iii. 6, vur ii. 7, ii. 12. 

14 Shi King, 1. i. nr. i. 9f., V. iii. 1. 

15 Shih King. i. 8. 16 Cf. Douglas, pp. 12, 80 f. 

17 De Gront, Rel. in China, pp. 194 £., 201 f. 
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In india from early times a cult has been paid to or on moun- 
tains($1). The /nstitutes of Vigne say that mountalns ars excel- 
lent places for performing ördddhas,! and the Grhyasitras speak 
of au oblation of butter made on a mountain to east or uorth.2 
The cult of sacred mountains, on which shrines or temples are 
commonly hullt, has already been referred to. Aboriginal 
tribes attach a high Importance to this cult, and many sacri- 
fices aud rites take place upon hills and mountaine (Santäls, 
Korwas, Kols, etc.).3 In Korea people go once a year to wor- 
ship the popular god of hills. Pilgrims ascend mountains for 
merit, and carry a pebble, which fa placed on the heap at the 
top dedicated to this god. In ancient Persia there are frequent 
references in the sacred hooks to worship and sacrifice being 
offered to mountains ‘glorious with sanctity,’ or ‘ brilliant 
with holiness.’5 The mountains which giva understaud- 
ing are worshipped with libations, as part of tho liturgical 
service.6 The Yasna mentions worship of Sraosha by Haoma 
ou ‘the highest height of high Haraiti,’? and Herodotus speaks 
of the custom of ascending the highest peaks and offering 
sacrifices to Zeus, calling the whole vault of the sky Zeus, 
probably sons Zoroastrian skygod representing the primitive 
indo-European god of the sky.8 In Greece numerous moun- 
tains were crowned by temples dedicated to some particular 
god, but no deity was so much worshipped on mountain-tops 
as Zeus, who from his heights was supposed to rule the world. 
The Greek culta on high places wera of aacient date, and per- 
haps concerned gods supposed to dwell in heaven, rather thaa 
gods of the heights. In modern Greece monasteriesoften stand 
ou the site of these aacient mountain-shrines.Y 

Pausanias descrihes the cult of Zeuson Mt. Lycaon. There 
was a mound of heaped-up earth for an altar with two 
pillars facing the rising sun. Hers also and on Mt. Tmolus 
the priest performed certain rites for the productioa of rain.10 
In ancient Anatolia festivais in honour of Oybele were cele- 
brated on the tops of 1da and Berecyntus, where she was sup- 
posed to reside, and where the trees were sacred to her and 
never cut down.) 

Among the Samogitæ on a certain mountain-top there was a 
perpetual fire in honour of the god Pargn, who controlled 
thunder and tempest.1? Among the Semites hills or high places 
were favourite places of worship, and are frequently referred to 
in OT ia connexion both with pagan tribes or peopies and with 
Ierael. Jahweh was commonly worshipped oa high places, and 
was supposed to dwell there, according to an older stratum of 
thought, while israel also offered sacrifice aud incense on tnem 
to ths local gods—the Beälim of hills—or other gods from time 
to time (cf. Hos 413, Jer 220 36 172, Ezk 20%, 1 K 117143 2 K 
164 1710, For the Canaaoits cults see Dt 122, Nu 3353; 
Moah, Is 152 1612; cf. Nu 2241-28. The references to the 
worship of Jahweh oa high places, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, are frequeat—e.g., 1 S 71-17 9126, 2 § 1532, 1 K 31 18204, 
Jg 626, Dt 274, 

Archeological research has discovered remains of 
many ‘high places,’ often on hills, and even now 
remains of temples and sacred groves are to be 
seen on Hermon and other mountains. On some 
mountains worship and sacrifice still take place, 
and circular enclosures of stone crown the summits. 


Aaron has a shrine on Mt. Hor, and is supposed to visit it 
twice a week. Muhammadan saints have also shrines on hill- 
tops.13 In European folk-survivala from earlier paganism, 
ritual acts—e.g., ‘hill-wakes’ or bonfires at May-day or mid- 
summer—often take place on hills. 14 


Many high places are probably artificial con- 
structions. 


The Bah. temple-tower (ziggurat) was an earthly copy of ths 
world-mountain, and served the purpose of the worshippers, 
whose ancestors had been accustomed to worship on heights, 
gaining nearer access to heaven (cf. ERE i. 690b), The 
Mexicans and other American peoples built mounds, pyramids, 
or teocalli, where no hilis were available for worship. Some of 
these mounds were of great size. On them sacred buildings 
were erected, and the higher these could he placed the more 


1 ixxxv. 58. 

2 Gobhila-Grhyasutra, rv. viii. 14 

3 Moaier-Williams, p. 349f.; Hopkins, p. 3581.; cf. ERE ii. 
482b, 

4 FL xv. [1904] 449. 

5 Yasna, i. 14, ii. 14, iü. 16, xxii. 26, xlii. 2, etc.; Visparad, 
1.6, ii. 8. 

6 Yt. i. 31. 7 lvii. 19. 

8 Herod. i. 181; cf. Moulton, pp. 66f., 391 ff. 

9 FL xii. 601; CGS i. 50 ff. 

10 Paus. vin. ii.; W. R. Paton and E. L. Hicke, Inscriptions 
of Cos, Oxford, 1891, no. 382. 

n F, Cumoat, The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism, 
Chicago, 1911, p. 471. ; Virgil, cin. ix. 85. 

12 FL xii, 298. 

13 Ses W. W. Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen Religionsge- 
schichte, Leipzig, 1876-78, ii. 231f.; S. 1. Curtiss, Primitive 
Semitic Religion To-day, London, 1902, Pp. 798., 139, 1428. ; 
P. S. P. Handcock, Latest Light om Bible Lands, do. 1913, p. 
244. Cf. BAAL, vol. ii. p. 287, Hroar PLacr, vol. vi. p. 678 f. 

14 FL xxii. 36; 6.53, pt. vii, Balder the Beautiful, Loudon, 
1913, i. 149. 





secred they seemed. Teocalli were aleo erected on high 
mountains. The mounds are found in the bottom lands, 
though occasionally on higher ground.! 

Heaps of stones, often dedicated te the local 
genius on the highest point of mountain-passes, to 
which every traveller adds a stone, are found in all 
parts of the world and at all stages of culture. 
[he added stone may be an offering (in Ladakh 
the mountain-spirit is said to be offended if no stone 
is given”), or may carry off weariness (it is often 
alleged that weariness leaves the traveller when he 
offers it), or the contagion of evil, or it may drive 
away evil spirits, or it may be a materialization of 
the prayer made at the moment. See LANDMARKS, 
vol. vil. p. 794f.; GB, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, 
London, 1913, p. 11 ff. 

In all religions which have encouraged asceti- 
cism men have chosen to live a solitary life among 
mountains, partly because of their loneliness, partly 
because of their sacred associations. Their living 
there tended to increase the sacred aspect of some 
mountains. 

in india Himavat has always been the resort of saints and 
ascetics.8 Buddhist monasteries in Tibet are often on almost 
inaccessible heights, like many in Eastern Christian regions. 


Taoist hermits have been fond of mouatains,! as also have 
Christian ascetics. 2 

8. Symbolism.—Monntains are everywhere sym- 
bolie of strength and everlastingness (cf. the fre- 
quent phrase in OT ‘the everlasting hills,’ though 
compared with Jahweh they are as nothing). ‘To 
the Hebrews they were symbols of Jahweh's 
righteonsness, His kindness, His guardianship.’ 
In the Y4 King a mountain is a symbol of resolute- 
ness. The Bab. Bel is called “the great mountain,’ 
or ‘the great Earth-Mountain.’7 The Zulus speak 
of their king as being ‘high as the mountain,’ or 
address him as ‘Yon mountain,’* and elsewhere 
‘mountain’ isa title of honour.” Buddha is said 
to be composed and firm as Sumeru, or he is called 
‘the golden mountain,’ and he is illustrious among 
men as Sumeru among mountains.!! The name 
montagne was given to the extreme French Revoln- 
tionists, who ogoupied the higher part of the hall 
where the Assembly met. 

9. Mountains in cosmogony.—(a) The creation 
of mountains is referred to in some cosmogonies. 

In an American Iadian myth they were made by the crow 
and the hawk from mud brought up hy a duck. ta W 
Australia ons myth tells how they were made from a heap of 
roots which a man kicked ia all directious.12 A Maori myth 
describes how the mountains aad valleys of New Zealaod were 
carved out by the knives of Maui’s hrothers, and an Australian 
myth of the god Bunjil and his knife is like thie.13 Scandi- 
navian, Cochin-Chinese, aud Orphic myths recount how the 
mountains wers made from the bones of a giant or of Zeus.!4 
An Indian myth regards certain mountains as offshoots from 
the Himalaya, brought for Rama when he was building a 
bridge 15 (sea also §§ 5, 6 . 

(5) As to the ordinary observer the sky seems 
near the tops of mountains, so many myths regard 
it as so near as to be easily reached from them ; 19 
or, again, the mountains, real or mythical, support 
the sky or the heavens. 

1 NR iii. 123, iv. 765 ff.; F. S. Dellenbaugh, North Americans 
of Yesterday, New York, 1901, pp. 195, 206, 391. 

2 FL xv. 448; cf. Royal Commentaries of the Yncas, tr O 
R. Markham, Londoa, 1869-71, bk. ii. ch. 4. 

3 PR i. 60. 

4 De Groot, Rel. in China, pp. 84, 189. 

5 Pg 366 723 1252 ; cf. Is 5410, 

6 App. ii. sect. i. hex. iv. (SBE xvi. [1882] 271). 

7 Farnell, Greece and Babylon, p. 104. 

8 A. F. Gardiner, Narrative of a Journey to the Zoolu Country, 
London, 1836, p. 91; J. Shooter, Kajirs of Natal, do. 1857, 
p. 290. 

8H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, London, 1893, i. 367. 

10 Fo-gho-hing-tsan-king, L å. 49, ıv. xix. 1549; cf. v. xxiv. 
1890. 

n NR iii. 124. 12 FL xx. 341. 

18 A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion?, London, 1899, i 
186; R. Brough-Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, do. 1878, i. 423. 

14 Grimm, pp. 559, 570. 15 PR i. 63. 

16 K. L. Parker, More Australian Legendary Tales, Loadon, 
1898, p. 84; G. Turner, Samoa a Hundred Years Ago, do. 1884, 
p. 13; JAZ xvi. [1886] 233 [Borneo]; E. A. W, Budge, Egyptian 
Magic*, London, 1901, p. 51i. ; ERE ii. 6820. 
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Mt. Atlas was formerly known as ‘the Pillar of Heaven.’1 
In Bah. cosmogony the sky rested on the ‘mountain of the 
world,’ ie. the world itself conceived as a hemispherical 
mountain with gently sloping sidea.2 In Hindu and Buddhist 
cosmogony the various heavens are arranged on and above the 
mythical Mt. Meru in an ascending series (see Cosmocony 
(Buddhist), [Hindu]). Fragments of Celtic myth suggest that 
with the Celts also a mountain supported the sky—.g., a 
mountain pear the sources of the Rhone was called ‘the columu 
of the sun,’ perhaps hearing up the sky while the sun revolved 
rouod it.3 We may note the Greek myth of the Titans piling 
Mt. Ossa on Olympus, and Pelion on Ossa, in order to scale 
beaven.4 

(e) In Hebrew story the ark rested on Mt. Ararat after the 
Flood (Gn 84). So in Bab. myth the ‘mountain of tbe land of 
Nitsir’ held ths ship fast and did not let it slip, and on its top 
Utnapishtim offered sacrifice and incense to the gods.5 The 
Hindu fiood-myth tells how the fish bade the seven rgis bind 
the ship to the highest peak of Himavat. Manu descended 
from it on Himavat; hence the northern mountain is called 
* Manu's descent ' § (cf. DELUGE). 

LITERATURE.—C. Albers, De Dis in Locis Editis Cultis 
apud Græcos, Zutphen, 1901; F. F. von Andrian, Der 
Höhencultus asiatischer und europäischer Völker, Vienna, 
1891; T. C. Banfield, De Montium Cultu, do. 1834; R. Beer, 
Heilige Höhen der alten Griechen und Römer, do. 1891; J. 
Ruskin, Modern Painters, London, 1843-60, pt. 5, esp. ch. 
191. ; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture‘, do. 1903, ii. 

. A. MACCULLOCH. 

MOUNTAIN - MOTHER. — The Mountain- 
Mother is the only Greek divinity certainly known 
to be of pre-historie origin. In the accompanying 
figure we have a seal-impression of late Minoan 
style (e. 1500 B.C.) found at Knossos.” It is of 
cardinal importance and embodies, indeed, nearly 
all that we certainly know of the Mother. She 
wears the typical flounced Minoan skirt, and, 
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Impression of signet-ring showing Mountain-Mother and 
pillar-sbrine. 


holding either sceptre or lance, stands flanked by 
guardian lions on the peak of her own mountain. 
To the left is a Minoan shrine with pillars and 
‘horns of consecration —the symbols that connect 
her with plant and animal life, the pillar being 
only a shaped and stylized tree. The mountain 
stood for earth, and the earth is Mother because 
she gives life to plants, animals, and man. ‘Earth 
sends up fruits, so praise we Earth the Mother’ (rå 
kapmovs ävleı, 51d KAysere unrépa yalav) was the litany 
chanted by the priestesses of Dodona.3 

On the seal figured here the Mother rules alone, 
with an ecstatic male worshipper before her, but 
on other gems a male divinity appears, sometimes 
descending from the sky. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that he is always young and manifestly sub- 
ordinate. In Cretan religion the male divinity is 
sometimes a child, the necessary attribute of 
motherhood, sometimes a young man, and some- 


times a sky-power fertilizing Mother Earth; but 
1 Herod. iv. 184. 
2L. W. King, Babylonian Religion and Mythology, London, 
1899, p. 291. 
3 MacCulloch, p. 228. 
5 King, p. 135. 
HEN Brahmana, 1. viii. 1. 1 ft.; Mahabharata, üi. 
7 A. Evano, BSA vii. [1900-01] 29, fig. 9. 
8 Paus. x. xii. 10. 


4 Homer, Od. xi. 3151. 
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always the Mother is dominant. This dominance 
of the Mother divinity is of prime importance, 
and is in marked contrast to the Olympian system 
of Homer, where Zeus the Father reigns supreme. 
The Mother- and the Father-cults are, in fact, 
characteristic of the two strata that go to the 
making of Greek religion—the southern (Ægean 
or Auatolian) stratum has the dominant Mother- 
god, the northern (Indo-European) the dominant 
Father-god, the head of a patriarchal family, who 
is, ostensibly at least, the monogamous husband 
of a subordinate wife. The northern religion 
obviously reflects patrilinear, the southern matri- 
linear, social conditions. A further distinction is 
of importance—the Homeric patriarchal Olympus 
is the outcome of a ‘heroic’ condition of society ; 
it emphasizes the individual; it is the result of 
warlike and migratory conditions; the worship of 
the Mother focuses on the facts of fertility, and 
emphasizes the race and its continuance rather 
than the individual and his prowess. Mother- 
worship is of the group rather than of the single 
worshipper. We find the Mother and her sub- 
ordinate son or lover atteuded always by groups of 
dæmonie personages—Kouretes, Korybantes, Tel- 
chines, Dactyls, Satyrs, and the like. 

A further characteristic of this southern matri- 
linear group-worship of the Mother is that it is 
mystical and orgiastic. The mysteries all centre 
not on Zeus the Father, but on the Mother and 
the subordinate son—Demeter in Greece, whose 
daughter, Kore, is but her younger form, and 
Rhea or some other form of the great Mother; 
the Dionysos of the mysteries is son of the Earth- 
Mother. The reason is pls ; mysteries are now 
known to be gmp ly magical ceremonies, dramatic 
representations of birth, marriage, and death, 
enacted with a view to promoting fertility. Mys- 
teries, in fact, spell magic, and the mysteries of 
the Mother stand again in marked contrast to the 
rational worship of the Olympian Father. In the 
Olympian system the worshipper approaches his 
god as he would his fellow-man, with prayer, praise, 
and presents; his action is rational and anthropo- 
morphic, not magical, not mysterious, not orgiastic. 

The mysteries of the Mother are based, like all 
other mysteries, on initiation-ceremonies, which 
have for their object to prepare the hoy for adult 
life and especially for marriage (see INITIATION 
[Greek] and KOURETES AND KORYBANTES). Each 
young man, each member of the band of Kouretes, 
or grown youths, became by initiation not only 
the son but the prince-consort of the Mother; 
he went through a mystical and magical lepds 
yéuos.1 This explains at once the expression 
used by Euripides (Bacchæ, 120), © @adrduevpa 
Kovpfrwv. It also elucidates the confession made 
by the Orphie initiate, Acowalvas 58 brd KöAmov &öuv 
xdorlas Bacirelas.? Marriage is the mystery par 
excellence. In the matrilinear worship of the 
Mother the series of consorts was perennial. In 
Crete the fructifying of the Mother was mimetic 
and dramatic; in some Asia Minor cults it was 
attended by the horrors of castration.® In the 
Cretans of Euripides (frag. 472, Nauck) the mystic 
‘held aloft the torches of the Mountain-Mother’ 
(unrpl 7 dpelw Sadas dvacxdy), the hazing torch being 
a familiar fertilizer and purifier of fields and crops. 

To the Olympos of Homer—a product of the 
Achæan heroic age—the Mother was never ad- 
mitted ; even Demeter had there only a precarious 
footing. But in post-Homeric days, when north 
and south were fused, a place was found for her in 
a more elastic pantheon as Mother of the Gods. 


2A, B. Cook, Zeus, i., Cambridge, .313, p. 650. 
2J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 668. 
5 For an explanation of the practice see J. Q. Frazer, Adonis, 
Attis, Ostria2, London, 1907, p. 224. 
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She lent many of her sacred animals, attributes, 
and traits to the women-goddesses of Greece—to 
Hera her lepds ydpos, and sometimes her lion, to 
Artemis her function as mörvıa Onpwv, to Aphrodite 
her dove, to Athene and the Erinyes her snakes, 
to Demeter her mysteries. How far these several 
goddesses were indigenous forms of the Mother, 
how far they were directly immigrant from Crete, 
cannot certainly be stated, but undoubtedly the 
dominant Mother with the male attendant—e.g., 
Attis and Adonis—half son, half lover, is echoed in 
Hellenic mythology in the figures of the great 
patroness-goddesses with the heroes whom they 
rotect, in Hera and Jason, in Athene and 

erseus. The Mother has many nanies—Rhea, 
Cybele, Dindymene, Ma—but her functions remain 
the same ; her characteristic attributes and sacred 
animals — lion, bull, and goat—vary with the 
culture and local surrouudings of her worshippers. 
Cf., further, art. MOTHER OF THE Gops (Greek 
and Roman). 


LITERATURE.—Roscher, s.vv. ‘Meter,’ ‘Gaia’; Daremberg- 
Saglio, s.v. ‘Cybele’; L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 
Oxford, 1896-1909, iii. 289-306; J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena 
tothe Study of Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1903, pp. 260-286 and 
497-501, and Themis, do. 1912, p. 492; A, Dieterich, Mutter 
Erde, Leipzig, 1905: see also art. ÆGBEAN RELIGION, vol. i. 
p. 142. For the Hittite form of the Mother see H. A. Strong 
and J. Garstang, T'he Syrian Goddess, London, 1913. 

J. E. HARRISON. 

MOURNING.—See DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF 


THE DEAD. 
MOUSE.—See ANIMALS. 


MOUTH.—In many ways the mouth is of im- 
Bag from a religious point of view. It is that 

y which man speaks to the gods in prayer, or 
utters or sings their praises; many wind instru- 
ments used in sacred rites are blown by its means 
(see Music); sacred things and persons are kissed 
with the lips, and the kiss has an important part 
to play not only in sexual but in social and religious 
life, while it has also a large folklore of its own. 
Silenee is sometimes even more important than 
speech with the lips in religion and magic as well 
as in social affairs.? Laughter is also a function 
of the mouth, and plays a large part in life, while 
it has likewise a ritual and folklore aspect.’ The 
Bhagavad-Guå regards the body as ‘the aiy of 
nine portals,’ of which the mouth is one.” Voice 
and breath are two of the immortal parts of the 
body, according to the Satapatha Brahmana, and 
it calls Indra the breath and Sarasvati the tongue. 
On the lips sit the seven rsis (the senses), and the 
tongue is an eighth which communicates with 
Brahman.* In the account of the creation of the 
different classes in the Rigveda, priests are said 
to be from the mouth of the primeval man.” In 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead the god Anubis has 
charge of the lips, as other gods have of other 
parts of the body.® 

Hell is often conceived in Obristian literature and art aga 
monster with a vast month into which souls fall and are 
swallowed, as already Sheol in Hebrew thonght (Pr 112; cf. 
Nu 163%), In Scandinavian mythology Hel has also a gaping 
month. Mythology often makes night a monster which devours 
the light or thesun. Cf. Skr. rajanimukha, ‘the mouth of 
night,’ evening. 

I. The mouth and the soul.—Whether the soul 
is regarded as a breath, a mannikin, or a tiny 

l See Kisstne; cf. J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. S. 
Stallybrass, London, 1882-88, pp. 1101, 1632. 

2 Ib. pp. 1102, 1633; cf. Ps 1413, Ja 35%. Bf, and Carlyle's 
frequent praise of silence. 

3 See LAUGHTER; S. Reinach, ‘ Le Rire rituel, Cultes, mythes, 
et RES, Paris, 1905-12; Grimm, pp. 1100f., 1632. 

v. 13. 

Sx,i.3. 4, xm. ix. 1. 14 (cf. rx. i. 1. 13, V. 2. 4). 

6 Brhadäranyaka Upanisad, 1. ii. 3. 

7 Rigveda, x. xc. 12; cf. also J. Muir, Orig. Skr. Texts, i.2 
[1872] 10. 

8 A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, London, 
1897, p. 272. 


animal, the month is one of the orifices by which 
it may leave the hody either during life or at 
dcath.! Popular sayings like ‘ to have one’s heart 
in one’s month’ or ‘the soul on the lips’ illustrate 
this.? It is also scen in the precantion taken by 
the Hindus of snapping the thumbs to keep the soul 
back? when any one yawns. The soul may escape 
from the month during sleep, as is illustrated 
many tales where, in the form of a small Fri 
it has been seen doing so. By preventing its re- 
entering one can cause the death of its owner.* 
At death, in the belief of many peoples, the soul 
finally makes its exit by the mouth. In the 
Mahabharata (ii. 297) Yama opens the month of 
Satyavin while he sleeps and draws out his soul, 
which is afterwards given to his wife, who replaces 
it in his mouth. Ovid tells how Hylonome applied 
her lips to those of the dying Cyllarus to prevent his 
breath leaving him.” Homer says that life cannot 
return once it has passed the lips." On the frescoes 
of the Campo Sauto, Pisa, the soul is depicted as 
a sexless child leaving the hody by the mouth. 
Similar beliefs are common among savages and with 
the folk everywhere. Hence, where the soul as å 
ghost is feared, precautions are sometimes taken to 
prevent its egress from the mouth. The mouth and 
other orifices are forcibly closed or stopped up, as 
among the S. Australians, Itonamas and Cayu- 
vavas (S. America), Malays, New Caledonians, 
and Marquesas Islanders.” In some cases the jaws 
are bound for the same purpose, and it is possible 
that, where this is done merely to keep the mouth 
closed, its real origin may be traced here.® The 
Ainus bind the mouth of a fox when killed first at 
a huut, lest its ghost come forth and warn other 
animals of the hunter’s coming.” 

On the other hand, the desire of recalling the 
soul to the body gives rise to certain practices con- 
nected with the mouth. In China it is stuffed with 
things endued with vital energy, so that, if the soul 
returns, revival of the body may he aided and 
decomposition prevented. Among these are certain 
minerals, cowries, pearls, grain, and coins, and a 
ritual is prescrihed for the purpose!" Similar 
practices are found in Bali (gold ring on tongue), 
in Tongking (gold and silver in mouth), and else- 
where. De Groot holds that the placing of a coin 
in the mouth of the dead bad the same purpose. 
This practice is best known from its use among the 
Greeks and Romans, but itis also recorded in India 
(small pieces of gold in mouth, ete., or melted butter 
allowed to trickle down [Hindus]; coin, etc., 
placed with dead [non-Aryan trihes]), and among 
the Litu-Slavs and Teutons.? This has been gen- 
erally regarded either as a fee for the ghostly ferry- 
man, as held by Greeks and Romans themselves, 
or as part of a gift to the dead, or a commutation 
of such a gift. The Chinese practice, however, 


1 Grimm, p. 828 ff. 

2 Seneca, Nat. Quest. iii. præf. 16; Herodias, Mim. iii. 3 f. 

3 PNQ ii. [1887] 114, $ 665. 

4 Grimm, pp. 1082f., 1548, 1625 f.; R. Chambers, The Book of 
Days, Edinburgh, 1863, i. 276. 

5 Metam. xii. 4241. 6 IL. ix. 409. 

7J. G. Frazer, JAI xv. [1886] 82, and references there; JAI 
viii. [1879] 393 ; A. d'Orbigny, ' L'Homme américain, in Voyage 
dans P’ Amer. méridionale, Strassburg and Paris, 1839, iv. pt. ii. 
pp. 241, 257; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 401; 
Annales de la propagation de la foi, xxxii. [1860] 439; M. 
Radiguet, Les derniers Sauvages?, Paris, 1882, p. 245. 

8 See DEATH, vol. iv. pp. 473b, 498b, 5018 ; cf. 485% for Japanese 
ceremonies for keeping the mouth shnt. 

9 J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folk-lore, London, 1901, 
p- 504. 

10 J. J. M, de Groot, Rel. System of China, Leyden, 1892 ff., 
i. 269 ff., 278. 

11 Jb. i, 279 note. 

12 Lucian, de Luctu, 10; cf. ERE iv. 4749, 505b, 4772, 4800, ii. 
228; Grimm, pp. 831, 1550, 1785. 

13 A gold coin was put in the dead man’s coffin in the W. Isles 
to pay the ferryman, but the reason is perbaps a classical 
HENNES (A. Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, El?nburgh, 1900, 
ii. 238). 


